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BLACKS /PRISONERS 

BLACK PRISON ACTl||STS FACE FOURTH TRIAL 

for death of California guard 

NEW YOfRK (LNS) — Three times, Black prison -;>y 
activists Ernest Graham and Eugene Allen have been 
tried for the November 1973 murder of a White prison 
guard in Deuel Vocational Institute , Tracy, Califor- 
nia. Twice, juries have been unable to reach a 
verdict based qp the sketchy and often contradic- 
tory testimony of five eyewitnesses for the prose- 
cution. Once, the state did succeed in obtaining 
a conviction - — but only by systematically excluding 
all 14 Black potential jurors. The Supreme Court 
of California threw out the conviction because of 
the blatant effort to create an all-white jury. 

But^ 'the district attorney hasn’t given up 
trying, even though the case has already cost the 
state over $1 million, and even though the jury 
foreman at the third trial stated that it would be 
impossible for a jury ever to reach a unanimous 
decisiop on this case. Unless attorneys for the 
two prisoners win a recently filed motion for dis- 
missal, Graham and Allen will go on trial yet an*; , 
other time in late October, seveff full years after 
the incident for which they are charged. 

A CASE ROOTED IN RACISM 

During those seven years, the case has attrac- 
ted considerable ^attention from prisoners’ rights 
and Black organizations. Their concern has focused 
in^part on the same inconsistencies in evidence that 
have deadlocked two of the three juries taht have 
heard the case so far. 

In a recent letter, Graham’s attorney James 
parson pointed out just a few of the most glaring 
examples. ’’Neither of the d4iendaSts had any blood 
on their clothing or persons, in spite of testimony 
"regarding several very deep stab wounds caused by 
the two 12 to 14-inch prison-made knives,” Larspn 
wrote. Although the witnesses all claim to havja 
seep| Graham and Allen inflict;' the fatal wounds,, 
virtually none of them can testify to having sefen 
each other at the scene. And in their clumsy inves- 
tigation, the authorities managed to destroy or not 
to obtain physical evidence that might have proved 
whether the eyewitness testimony was true. 

In addition to the state’s attempt to try the 
case before an all-white jury, the prosecution has 
tried to stir up fears about groups of Black prison- 
ers they call ’’terrorist.” These actions have un-^ 
der lined the racism that many see both in the 
charges against Graham and Allen and in the history 
that; landed them in jail in the - first place. 

Larson describes his client, Ernest Graham, as 
’’essentially a self-educated B|ack prison activist.,” 
Born into a family of tenant-farmers on a Louisiana 
plantation, he began working when he was about six, 
picking cotton 12 hours a day for $2.50 a day. He, • 
moverhto Los Angeles in time to be growing up therfe f 
during the Wktts rebellion in 1965. Five years la- 
ter,, he wound up in state prison after being convic- 
ted of robbery and possession of drugs. 

While in prison, Graham briefly joined the Na- 
tion of Islam and then became increasingly active 
politically,! largely through the influence of Black 
prison leaders George Jackson and W. L* Nolen . 

White trying, to organize Black inmates to improve 
prison conditions, he met Eugene Allen. 
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In a non-racist society, Allen would probably 
never have been there for Graham to meet. He was : 
first convicted when a teenager for rhtowing a tnolo- / . 
tov cocktail at the home of a white city councilman., 

He was retaliating for the councilman’s role in get- 
ting Allen thrown off the football team after the 
Black youth had started going out with the council- 
man's daughter. Later Allen was convicted of firsts 
degree murder for killing a white youth during a 
racial brawl at a Youth Authority detention center. 

SUPPORTERS CALL FOR END TO PROSECUTION 

"I believe the essential appeal of this case at 
present is the cruelty and inhumanity of subjecting 
these men to a fourth trial,” Larson wrote. ’’For six 
years the defendants lived with the threat of execu- 
tion, ” until a Court of Appeal ruled unconstitutional 
the state’s mandatory death sentence for any prisoner 
serving a life sentence convicted of assaulting or 
killing a non-prisoner. 

Although the threat of the gas chamber no longer 
hangs over them, Graham and Allen still face the pros- 
pect of spending the rest of their lives behind bars. 

In the meantime, Graham has been ruled to have com- 
pleted hes five years to life sentence for robbery. 

He remains in prison only because of the murder 
charges from Deuel — charges on which he has never 
been legally convicted. 

Supporters of Graham and Allen urge people to 
send letters of protest to: 

Joseph Brown 

Office of the District Attorney 
222 East Weber, Rm. 202 
Stockton, CA. 95202 
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COPS SHIFT TO MORE DEADLY WEAPONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A recent decision by the Cincinnati 
city council means that police in that city will be 
carrying deadlier weapons. After several years of 
debate, police will be allowed to swi'lfeh 1 ; from the 
.38-caliber service revolvers that they now use 
to. 357 magnums. This is not an isolated case. Even 
as Blkck communities from Miami to Philadelphia 
to New Orleans explode over excessive police violence, 
half of the country’s police departments have already 
made the change . 

The magnum, is more powerful and more likely 
to kill. It is no more accurate than the smaller 
caliber gun at hitting a target and it poses its 
own particular problems. For example, there is a 
greater chance of a bystander getting hit by the 
ricochet of a magnum bullet.’ ' ‘ * •, ' •• ,. :o 

While police themselves are split on the 
issue of carrying the magnums. Although the public 
is inclined to oppose them,, it rarely participates 
in such decisions. Usually those decisions are ; 

quietly made by police administrators. ”1 can’t 
see any reason for the public to know what kind of 
weapon the police department is using,” said Robert 
Monroe, an official of the International Association 
of Police Chiefs. But many others feel that the 
public should be involved. ’’While the country is 
struggling with the death penalty in the sense of 
determining under what circumstances a person should 
be executed, we’re giving our police an increased . 

license to kill,” remarked Amaiti Schwartz of the : 
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over town. 


merican Civil Liberties Union's police practices 
project . 

Police officers motives for favoring the . ' 

switch to the magnum m^y be more than a desire to 
save police lives/^<^^ih]^^a ti city council 
meeting, some officers expre^b^ their beliefs 
by carrying a banner ; i$i£fch .readV "Relieve over- 
crowding in jails -- shoot the bastards." 



On June 21, the day before a big demonstration, 
six people were arrested "preventively," on the theory 
that they were the "leaders." The demonstration 
took place anyway. When the city administration sub- 
sequently offered a house a'k a youth center, an 
assembly of some 2,500 people debated whether they 
should accept. In just two hours, without a discus- 
sion leader or list of speakers, the group decided to 
accept the proposal. 

This youth center turned out to be too small for 
the youths' need, but was run autonomously for two 
months. Then, on September 6, the city closed it 
down because of neighborhood complaints -- too much 
noise, too many motorcycles, too many people. That 
night the demonstrations flared up again, p^bpfS angry 
as never before. 


NEW YORK (LNS) to most Americans, 
Switzerland is known as a 'rich country, a place 
where those with lots of money can^ save it in great 
secrecy Or spend it on winter skiing vacations as 
the Shah and Empress Farah used to*do. Swiss people 
themselves call Zurich, with its heavy concentra- 
tion of banks andiaoney , the 'tbo-rich city.' Yet 
the image of and complacency has begun 

to erode recently. During September, months of 
smoldering youth protests flared into pitched 
street battles, provoking startled coverage by the 
world press . 


Zurich's luxury boulevard, crowded with banks 
and travel offices, was totally demolished. Three 
hundred thirty eight people were jailed and damages 
were estimated at several million. Some shops 
remained closed for several days following. Zurich's 
dissatisfied remain so, and the city remains uneasy. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 
CONNECTICUT KLAN RALLY 


The eruption Ijad been years in the making. 
Despite its great wealth, ovOr the last 12 years 
the Zurich administration hadn't spent a cent on 
establishing a meeting place for young people — 
a so-called youth center. The young held their 
concerts, movies and meetings in an abandoned 
factory uqf i-J. on May 30 the administration 
kicked them out. It wanted to use the space to 
store plastic Greek columns that serve as props at 
the city opera house, where a night's seat sells 
for 300 Franken or about $170. 

With that, young people's disappointment and 
frustration reached a breaking point. They held 
a rally that- night , directly in front of the 
opera house. The demonstration began peacefully, 
until a suspected police provocateur succeeded 
in igniting an outburst of violence and street 
fighting. 

The protest gathered, momentum some nights 
later, as youth protesters were joined by the 
spectrum of people dissatisfied with the city's 
dearth ‘ of meeting places, its repression, expen- 
sive housing and the Swiss laws against homosexuals 
under 21 years old. Assemblies and demonstrations, 
more or less violent, followed for the next two 
weeks — with & youth center always among the 
demands. Other Swiss towns, 1 ' including Basel, Bern, 
and Luzern, joiped. The police, who at first were 
unprepared to deal with the situation, found and 
Used tear gas bombs and six— edged rubber bullets, 
which can inflict severe injuries . 


DRAWS MEDIA AND PROTESTORS 

SCOTLAND, CONN. (LNS) -- Robed Klansmen rode 
around in the backs of pick-up trucks and stood on 
street corners passing out leaflets inviting passers- 
by to "Come to the Crossburning." 

"firing the whole family," the invitations said, 
and many did just that. Hundreds came from Bridge- 
port, frpm Boston, from Providence. They didn't 
have faf'to go. The Klan held three days of rallies 
September 12-14 on a farm in the small town of Scot- 
land, 30 miles east of — no, not Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
not Wrightsville, Georgia, but Hartford, Connecticut. 

Sponsored by the Southington chapter of the KKK, 
the purpose of the event was to recruit new members and 
to install Gary Piscattano of New Britain, Connecticut 
as the new Grand Dragon of the Connecticut Klan. 

There to perform the swearing in was Bill Wilkinson, 
Imperial Wizard of the entire Invisible Empire, 
generally considered the most violent of the several 
Klan factions in the nation. 

On Saturday, about 500 ant i-Klan demonstrators 
came to Scotland, most of them from the Committee 
Against Racism (CAR), looking for a chance to con- 
front the Klan. Also on hand, however, were About 
300 Connecticut state troopers, determined not to 
let Scotland become another Greensboro. A court 
order barred the carrying of guns in the town of 
Scotland, and police searched cars and individuals 
at checkpoints set up on all roads leading to the 
rally site. 


This movement, remarkably, is not organized 
hierarchically. Important decisions are made by 
assemblies of between 2,500 and 3,000 people, 
most of whom have not previously belonged to 
political organizations of taken public action 
for their need^. Unlike the political movements 
in Europe sjLnce 1968, in which sodialist or commu- 
nist groups have been prominent, the rebellion is 
being conducted by people who reject party partici- 
pation and leave thejr atnarchist "A" graffiti all 
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Troopers turned back the anti-Klan demonstrators 
when their march was only 200 yards from, the entrance 
to the farm the Klan was using for the^fAIly . The 
only violent encounters occurred as the marchers 
made the mile-loiig retreat back into the center of 
town. By this time, about 6 p.m., state police had 
stopped vehicular traffic on the march route, and Klan 
sympathizers on their way to the rally in small- groups 
were attacked by the retreating CAR members, who 
used sticks, rocks and staffs from their banners 

as weapons . 

(#1000) September 19, 1980 more . . . 


Although CAR organizers later called the 
skirmish a victory, many of the demonstrators were 
angered because they felt their leaders gave in 
too easily when confronted by the police. 

More importantly, the Klan rally went dfe as 
planned, attended by nearly 50 journalists who 
gave the Klan what it really wanted — publicity. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 

PROSECUTION RESTS IN GREENSBORO TRIAL 
OF KLAN-lttZI MURDERS 


by Patricia MacKay 
Liberation News Service 

GREENSBORO, ft.fc. (LNS) — As the TV film 
reeled in slow motion and full, horrifying color, 
the fates, the guns, the blood and the terror were 

clearly visible a group of men standing and 
firing long-barreled grins into the crowd of unarmed 
demonstrators, another man running forward with a 
pistol in each ]iand and shooting down one of the 
demonstrators at point-blank range. With those 
searing images, the prosecution concluded its 
case on September 17 in the trial of six Ku Klux 
Klan and Nazi Party members charged in the killing 
of five Communist Workers Party members at a 
"Death to the Klan" rally last November 3. The 
defense will now present evidence it hopes will 
convince the all-white jury that the Klan-Nazi 
members opened fire, in self-defense. 

During seven weeks of testimony, the prosecu- 
tion introduced mounds of jah| ere at evidence — g U q^, 
shells, blubs, blood-stained posters and banners. 

It also called to the stand a series of eyewitnesses 
whose combined testimony positively identified 
each of the six defendants as having been seen 
firing on the demonstrators. 

Some of the most gripping eyewitness testimony 
came in the form of a videotape in which reporter 
Laura Blumenthal,; underwent hypnosis to tap her 
memories of the events. In the film, Blumenthal 
relived the shooting with tears rolling down her 
face and a sobbing emotional voice: "I thought, 

'This is going to be it because I'm either going 
to get shot in the face or they're going to hit 
the gas tank and the car will,. explode. ' ■ And then 
I thought, 'Well, it was a great story.'" 

She saw CWP members Bill Sampson and Mike 
Nathan after they had been shot: "I wanted him 

(Bill) to get away from me. They'll get me too. 

'Get away,' I said. Then I felt bad. He staggered, 
fell and_said, 'Does anybody have a gun?' Someone 
tossed him a gun, he fired twice arid then collapsed. 
I looked the other way and all I could see was 
blood near his (Mike Nathan's) head and I could hear 
him %«athing and moaning. I wanted to reach out 
and touch him, but I was real scared." 

Blumenthal sobbed hysterically at this point 
and the hypnotist wiped away her tears as she 
continued to describe the demonstrators coming out 
of hiding and caring for their dead and wounded: 

"I watched the wife of a dying CWP member cradle 
the man's head in her arms, then start screaming 
about the Klan." 

Throughout the testimoriy , the six defendants 
sat impassively, only rarely showing any reaction 
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to the gruesome accounts of their deeds . They did 
whisper nervously among themselves following the 
vivid testimony of WTVD news photographer Ed Boyd. 

"I saw what happened and I'll never forget it 30 long 
as I live," Boyd asserted. And proceeded to identify 
five of the six defendants firmly as men he nad 
seen wielding guns and firing at fleeing demonstra- 
tors "who were dropping like flies." 

But for the most part, the defendants displayed 
the confidence and bravado evident in Klan member 
David Matthews's unsolicited remark to a deputy 
sheriff: "They can't hang me for all of the murders 

'cause I only got three of them." At one point, 
the six defendants were overheard in the courtroom 
discussing plans for a victory celebration after 
the jury has delivered its verdict. 

Nor have the defendants felt constrained to 
camouflage their racist beliefs. Matthews trims his 
moustache like Adolf Hitler, wears ai^dAmerican flag 
patch on his jacket, has a German iron cross tat- 
tooed on the back of his hand and wears a gold KKK * 

pin in his lapel. 

When prosecutors moved to take the jury to the 4 
scene of the crime, a predominantly Black housing 
project, defense attorney Bob Morgan objected, 

"I'm $(|ared to death to go out there." 

Yeah," chimed in Klan defendant Jerry Smith, 
who ran down the housing project sidewalk on Novem- 
ber 3 firing two pistols. "It's a shame when a 
citizen doesn't feel free to walk the streets." 

Prominent by their absence from the prosecu- 
tion case were several key participants in the events 
of November 3. After one CWP supporter had been 
jailed for refusing to testify, the prosecution 
did not call any others as witnesses. The CWP had 
made it clear that its members would not cooperate 
with a trial theparty perceives as a sham and a 
cover-up of government involvement. 

That charge was raised again after the prosecu- 
tion failed to call either of two men identified 
as government agents who had infiltrated the Klan 
and Nazis — Bernard Butkovich of the federal 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms and Ed 
Dawon, an FBI and police informal, The CWP and 
other anti-Klan activists have called for a special 
meeting of the Greensboro City Council to discuss 
the*$£*£y and police role in the killings. 



RACISM 


SAN FRANCISCO BARS RACIAL SLURS BY fth^jPKKEfcs 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The San Francisco civil ser- 
vice commission recently took an unusual stand 
against racial abuse by adopting a rule forbidding 
municipal employees to make slurs against anybody 
"on the basis of race, color, creed, national 

, ancestr y> a 8 e > sex, sexual orientation or 
disability. The policy was enacted after two city 
officials referred to Chinese residents as "chinks." 

- • « s 

The commission defines a slur as "a word or 

combination of words that, by its very utterance, 
inflicts injury, offers little opportunity for 
response, appeals not to rational faculties, or is 
an unessential or gratuitous part of any exposition 
of fact or opinion." Violators of the rule could 
face t^ er dismissal from their jobs or a lesser 
.puni?hm$nt ? . 
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San Francisco is not alone in having such a 
policy. Britain has had a law since 1976 forbid- 
ding the use of threatening, abusive, or insulting 
language which could be an incitement to racial 
hatred. 

Not all of the city's employees are happy 
about the new rule. Some claim that their right 
to free speech is being violated. The constitution- 
ality of the rule has yet to be tested. In the 
meantime, San Francisco city workers who do not 
like the policy will either have to learn some new 
language or curb their tongues . 
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VIET-NAM 
"ADIEU OPIUM": ; 

VIET NAM FIGHTS WAR'S' DRUG LEGACY 

by Abe Weisburd 

Liberation News Service 

HO CHI MINH CITY, VIET NAM (LNS) — "We have a 100 
percent record of curing drug addiction." 

That startling statement came from the direct- 
or of the Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) School of 
Building New Youth, one of the city's drug rehabil- 
itation centers, when I interviewed him recently at 
his 1 office. 

The success of the centers 1 , the director said, 
was' but one element in the reduction of the number 
of addicts from 800,000 to some 150,000 in the five 
years since the liberation of South Viet Nam. As 
to pushers, the number had been reduced from 40,000 
to less, thaft 5,000 by the end of 1979. The major 
element was the government's success in blocking 
most influx Of opium, heroin and other drugs, 
smuggled acrdss the Vietnamese border from the 
poppy-growing region known as the Golden Triangle — - 
where Burma, Thailand and Laos meet — and in ships 
from Hong Kong and Malaysia. 

The vast majority of the 900 men and women who 
constitute the center's "students," as the director 
called them, got hooked on heroin, morphine, LSD, 
opium and valium before April 1975. Today opium is 
the major drug of addicts in Ho Chi Minh City be- 
cause the others are too expensive, the director 
said. Even the price of opium has gone up from 3 
dong to 10 dong per cc because of its short supply, 
owing to the effectiveness of the campaign to block 

smuggling. A dong is equivalent to 65 cents. 

» 

In reply to a question, the director said 
that neither the addict nor the seller is punished 
in any way. "They are victims of the colonial oe- 
cupation of our country. In 1865 the French 
brought in opium to destroy the will of the people 
to resist their aggression. Under French and U 0 S. 
imperialism, for 30 years befor liberation, the 
South was flooded with alii kinds of drugs for the 
same reason. Our task is to eliminate the addiction 
that is a heritage of colonialism, not to punish 
the victims." 

The center, organized in November 1975, has 
17 full-time doctors and other staff. Addicts usu- 
ally stay for thjfcee to six months. And most of 
them never return. Recidivism has dropped from 
40 percent in 1976 to 20 percent in 1979. The di- 
rector attributes to better conditions in the 

city, especially the decrease in unemployment from 


over a million in 1975 to 200,000 at present , and a 
massive educational campaign. (The city's population 
has gone from four to 3.3 million.) 

How did the center achieve the 100 percent cure? 

The director replied that it was a combin^tfch of 
proper treatment and the restoration of the II and 
confidence of the former addicts. 

Acupuncture is used to reduce the pain of with 4 - 
drawal from the very satrt of the first crisis until 
the student is completely cured and "graduates * as 
the director put it. In addition, special ph^idal 
exercises, cold baths, self-massage and medication to 
build up the body are used. 

Answering whether the center used the cold-turkey 
treatment, the director replied emphatically, "No, no. 
That's very brutal." Then he added, 'It's painful. 

It causes vomiting, sometimes of blood, and might 
cuase suicide. In addition, the students would re- 
sent that kind of treatment and it would destroy the 
opportunity to establish good relations between them 
and the staff. " 

(The cold-turkey treatment subjects the addict 
to isolation for several days, without drugs, to 
sweat out the drug habit.) 

Just as important as the treatment, the director 
said, were job training, working for pay, a cultural 
program (every man and woman may learn to play a mu- 
sical instrument, go to art classes, join in gfpup 
singing and dancing and take part in plays) the use 
of wall posters as means of self-expression, and 
academic courses. All these activities build up the 
student's confidence. 

My wife, Deborah, and I were taken to the center's 
auditorium, where the center's band, singers and 
dancers were rehearsing for the celebration the next 
day of Ho Chi Minh's 90th birthday. As part of the 
rehearsal, a group in white uniforms performed ^ 
set ot their health-restoring exercises. We then 
visited a large area on the grounds to see the s tu- 
dents' vegetable gardens , which supply part of the 
center food. 

One of the students whose workshop we visited 
was an artist. He said that he not only painted 
pictures, but also designed propaganda posters. 

Another was a 31-year-old man making mats. One of 
his legs had been cut off at the knee. We asked 
about his background. He had lost his leg during 
the war, while serving in the navy of the U.S. -backed 
regime in Saigon. His wife had left him because of 
his addiction to drugs. Asked how he felt about the 
center, he said it was taking him more time to adjust 
because he had been taking drugs a long time. < He 
was sure, however, that he, as had all the others, 
would be cured and that he would become a productive 
citizen and help build a socialist society when he 
graduated. •; •’ 

During a discussion with the director after our 
tour, he said that most of the graduates return; 
their communities and help to keep others off drug&. 
They also encourage addicts to apply for admission 
to the center. Many graduates work there as volun- 
teers. ’ ' . . , 

Asked why the government, burdened by a o many 
other problems, spends so much of its resources to 
cure drug addicts, he said, "We have a socialist 
society here. Drug addiction not only destroys the 
individual and families and at times forces the addict 
to s t£al to support the habit; it also destroys the 
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ability of addicts and sellers to become productive 
members of society to help build our socialist econ- 
omy. We must wipe out drug addiction, prostitution, 
alcoholism and the other legacies of colonialism, 
in order to help every person achieve their full po- 
tential and b^ip build our socialist society. 1 ' 

On the back of a door, as we left, we saw a 
sketch of a hand smashing a drug syringe. Just a- 
bove werfe inscribed the words, "Adieu opium!" 
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STUDENTS /GOVERNMENT 

COLLEGE EDITOR REFUSES TO HAND OVER TO COURT 

PHOTOS OF PROTESTING IRANIAN AND ARAB STUDENTS ; 

ALL FACE POSSIBILITY OF JAIL AND FINES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A contraversy has developed 
in Austin, .Texas concerning a demonstration by 
Iranian and Arab students and a college editor who 
faces contempt of court charges for refusing to 
relinquish negatives of film footage taken at the 
protest. The demonstrators also face a prison term. 
And editor Mark McKinnon of Denver, Colorado, has 
already spent some time In jail for his stance, and 
may be jailed again. 

It all began last January .at the University 
of Texas in Austin, when a student group sponsored 
a speech by Fereydoun Hoveyda, the former Iranian 
chief delegate 'to the United ’Nations „ 

During Hoveyda 's presentation, a number of 
students — Iranian, Arab, and Anglo — rallied and 
chanted protests against Hoveyda and the former 
Shah. The students were warned by the Dean of 
Students to quiet down, but they continued their 
protest. The University police were called, and be- 
gan arresting protesters. Twenty-four demonstrators 
were booked for disrupting a public meeting; those 
arrested did not Include any of the American pro- 
testers. 

Since that time, a related contraver.sy has 
recieved most of the publicity surrounding the 
demonstrators' trial. The prosector, assistant 
county attorney Jeff Blackwelder, subpoenaed the 
film taken by photographer Jan Sonnenmair. She re- 
fused to give it up, and subsequently turned it over 
to McKinnon, the college newspaper's editor. In the 
beginning of September, the presiding judge, Jon 
Wisser, ruled McKinnon in contempt of court for 
refusing to give up the film, and ordered him 
jailed. "I really didn't think I was going to be 
jailed, McKinnon told LNS, "But when I was locked 
upj I really didn't think I'd get out." However, 
hours after being jailed, he was released on $1,000 
bond on orders from a state district judge. The 
bond was later dropped, but McKinnon still faces a 
$100 fine. 

McKinnon argued that the prosecution "didn't 
want to do their homework and are relying on us 
to do it for them." He termed the proceedings a 
"circus". The lawyers from the National Lawyers 
Guild and the American Civil Liberties Union who 
are representing the protesters are also critical 
of the way the trial has been handled. "The pro- 
ceedings have been a fiasco." said attorney Gary 
Cohen. "It's a politically motivated prosecution, 
assigned to a prosecutor who was arrogant, insen- 
sitive and rude ill court." 

McKinnon said tihat he has recieved an enormous 
amount of support for his cause, especially from 
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the press. Newspapers from all over the country have 
given him positive coverage. A local Austin, paper 
is helping to pay for legal fees. And although the 
University administration strongly favors McKinnon 
relinquishing the negatives, students on the campus 
tend to agree with the editor. The demonstrators, 
however, are recieving less publicity. During the 
nine days that they were jailed, they went on a hunger 
strike, as did other Iranians on campus. They recieved 
little support from other students. 

Twelve of the protesters have been convicted 
and await sentencing, and four have been aquitted. 
Several are still to have their trials next month. 

They face a maximum penalty of six months in jail 
and/or a $1000 fine. Those who are convicted will ap- 
peal. 

The prosecutor may decide to subpoena the nega- 
tives again for the next trial. McKinnon does not 
believe that will happen because of the publicity 
which accompanied his first trip to jail. But he says 
he's prepared to go to 'jail again if told to give up 
the negatives . 
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AFTER TWO HUNG JURIES AND AN AQUITTAL, 

JOMO DAVIS ..FACES , . SIX -YEARS IN' ' 

■>RT^ 

NEW YORK tLNS) - — Three strikes and you're out, 
the saying goes. But not, apparently, if you're a 
district attorney prosecuting a Black activist on 
cop-killing Charges. 

After 28 months in jail and two hung juries, 

Jomo Davis finally won an aquittal in July on Charges 
that he had killed two policemen in a shoot-out on a 
Brooklyn street in April 1978. But Davis is not about 
to be allowed to walk free. Instead, he has been 
shipped to Virginia where a state parole board, tipped 
off by New York officials, has found him guilty of a 
technical violation of his parole on a four-year old 
robbery charge. Davis now figures to serve six years 
in a Virginia prison for having traveled from Albany 
to Brooklyn without permission and for having been in 
the company of a convicted felon on the night he was 
arrested. The convicted felon was his friend Dalou 
(Mariano Gonzalez), who was also killed on the April 
night when Davis himself was first wounded by gunshots 
and then beaten so badly by police that every bone 
in his face was shattered. 

In the course of the three trials, 26 of 36 
jurors have voted to find Davis not-guilty of any 
charge for the events of that night. And after his 
aquittal, his wife, attorney Elizabeth Gaynes , had 
voiced the hope that"considering he did two and a 
half years for nothing, maybe he'll be out (on the 
parole violations) by the end of the summer." But at 
summer's end, Gaynes was packing for a move ta 
Washington, closer to the Virginia prison where Davis 
will apparently have to serve out his full term of 
parole. Virginia parole officers have refused to sub- 
tract either the two years he lived in Albany before 
his arrest of the 28 months he spent in jail before 
winning an aquittal on the murder charges. Gaynes 
intends to appeal that decision. 
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PRISONERS 


125-MILE WALK ENDSWITH PROTEST RALLY AT 
THE UNITED STATES MAXIMUM SECURITY PRISON 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Hundreds of Black, white, 
Native American and Puerto Rican people came to- 
gether in mid-September for a 13-day ’’walk with 
the Marion brothers” against what long-time 
prisoners-right activist Scott Myers called ’’the 
dangerous policies of political repression that 
the special solitary convinement unit at Marion 
penitentiary represents,," While only 15 to 20 
protesters actually covered the 125 miles of the 
march, latgfer groups assembled at three points 
along the way -- outside the U.S. courthouse in 
East St. Louis , at Menard, Illinois State Prison, 
where a number of inmates sit on death row, and 
finally on September 13 in front of the federal 
penitentiary in Marion, Illinois. 

More than 400 took part in the final rally 
to put across the message that "the government 
that runs "the prisons is the real criminal” by 
chanting, "Alcatraz yesterday, Marion today — 
there ain’t no justice in the USA” and "Free all 
political prisoners” 

The Marion, Illinois Federal Prison replaced 
Alcatraz as the maximum security prison in the U,S. 
$he long-term control unit is an indefinite solita- 
ry confinement unit which the U„.S. Bureau of Prisons 
uses as a special lock-up for activist prisoners. 
Federal court rulings have said torture methods 
have been used in the unit and thalt it has been 
used "to silence prison critics, religious leaders, 
^economic and philosophical dissidents . Major 
national churches such as the United Church of 
Christ, United Methodist Church and United Presby- 
terian Churches have called /for Congressional 
hearings on the Marion control unit and the 
Buteau of Prisons' overai ’’control and contain- 
ment" policies. 

Speakers at the September 13 rally included 
Puerto Rican independence leader Rafael Cancel- 
Miranda, who served more than 25 years behind bars 
for an attack on the U . S . Congress , many of them 
at Marion; American Indian' Movement (AIM) leader 
Steve- Robideaux; Larry Gara of the War Resisters 
League; the Rev. Leon White of the United Church 
of Christ; and Audrey Aronson Myers of the 
NatiorUl Committee to Support the Marion Brothers. 
Two featured speakers were not able to appear. 
Wilmington 10 leader the Rev. Ben Chavis, released 
only last year from North Carolina prisons where 
he had spent more than seven years for his part in 
civil rights protests, was prevented from traveling 
to the rally by his parole board; and veteran 
anti-war activist Daniel Berrigan was in jail as 
a result 6£ a civil disobedience action at a 
Pennsylvania nuclear bomb plant. 

"The control and containment policies at 
Marion and other prisons have made rehabilitation 
an empty phrase,” Larry Gara of the War Resister ’s 
League said bitterly. "You can't have rehabilita- 
tion in control units where they put you in 
solitary day and night.” 


Pointing out that a majority of the people 
imprisoned in long-term confinement are Black, the 
Rev. Leon White added that "while the Klan is 
experimenting with racist violence in North 
Carolina, and the police are experimenting with 
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brutality in Miami and other cities, the U.S, govern- 
ment is conducting behavior control experiments at 
Marion, Illinois.” 

Behind the walls, inmates protested by fasting 
throughout the day. On the anniversary of the 
rebellion at Attica, two day# later, a prison-wide 
work stoppage was begun. Inmates say they will not 
go back to work until conditions inside the control 
unit are improved. 

Audrey Aronson Myers told LNS that future plans 
for the National Committee Support the Marion 
Brothers will include a National Citizens Commission- 
"to tour and inspect Marion just like they had to 
start doing in the mines and factories and food 
processing plants in the early part of this century.” 

PEACEFUL REBELLION AT DALLAS, PA. 

Another, unrelated action by 11 inmates at the 
long-term control unit at Dallas, Pennsylvania’s 
state correctional institution also marked Attica 
Day, September 15. Announcing the beginning of a 
hunger strike, the Prisoners Union, Against Long Term 
Solitary Confinement stated in a letter, ”0ur most 
profound statement was made in 1971 at Attica. We 
are not animals and we will not: be beaten and driven 
as such." 

The 11 are demanding immediate release from the 
special unit. A Federal court injunction in 1976 
declared solitary confinement lasting more than 30 
days illegal, but according to the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, some Dallas inmates have been in the 
control unit for as long as seven years. 
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WOMEN/ABORTION RIGH TS 

CHURCH INTERVENTION REBUFFED 

MASSACHUSETTS VOTERS BACK PRO-CHOICE CANDIDATES 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Despite the efforts of right- 
to-life groups and pressure from the Catholic Church, 
pro-choice supporters scored two important victories 
in the Massachusetts Democratic primary September 17, 
when voters chose two liberalypp^~c|hoice candidates 
for the Democratic ticket for Congress. The winners 
of the election were Barney Frank, the liberal can- 
didate in the Fourth Congressional District, and 
James Shannon, incumbent representative in the Fifth 
District, Both were running against anti-choice 
candidate^. 

The Sunday before the election, Humberto Cardinal 
Medeiros , the Archbishop of Boston, issued a pastoral 
letter clearly aimed at Frank and Shannon, which was 
read in the 410 churches of the archdiocese. Medeiros 
told parishioners not to vote for candidates who 
favor permitting abortions and providing public 
funds for poor women who could -not afford them other- 
wise. Part of his message read, "Those who make 
abortions possible by law — such as legislators and 
those who promote, defend and elect these same law- 
makers — cannot separate themselves totally from 
the guilt which accompanies this horrendous crime 
and deadly sin.” 

Ironically , Frank was running for the seat 
vacated by Representative Robert F. Drinan, the 
Roman Catholic priest ordered to give up politics 
by Pope John Paul II, possibly at the urging of 
Medeiros. Medeiros did not draw any comparison 
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comparison between Drinam and his own interven- 
tion in the political process. Father Drinan 
endorsed and campaigned for Frank e 

Although about 45 percept . Qf. the voters in the 
Fourth District and 75 percent of the voters in the 
Fifth District are Catholics; the parishioners did 
not blindly obey the Archbishop ? s orders. In post- 
election interviews, some said they had been 
influenced by his instructions. But others stated 
that they resented the church interference and some 
pro-choice voters cited the Archbishop’s letter for 
having brought them to the polls. To the extenjt 
that the letter succeeded in making the elections 
a referendum on abortion rights, it appeared to 
have backfired against Medeiros. 

’’Most voters are pro-choice,” commented Jean 
Weinberg, national coordinator for Impact *80, a 
grassroots organizing model fielded by the National 
Abortion Rights Action League, "and they are turned 
off by blatant attempts to interfere with freedom 
of conscience.” Medeiros * s statement was thought 
to have caused the heavy turnout in traditionally 
liberal areas. 

Other right-to-life efforts have also failed 
in this year’s primaries. Pro-choice incumbents 
Senator Bob jPackwood, Senator George McGovern and 
Representative Harold Hollenbek were all renominated 
despite being; targeted for defeat on right-to-life 
’’hit lis ts . ” 
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BLACKS 

BLACK PARTY FORMED IN NEW ORLEANS 
by Joseph Delaney 

Liberation News Service : 

NEW ORLEANS (LNS) — There was Gary in 1972, 
Little Rock in 1974, Cincinnati in 1976. And now 
in 1980, at a critical time for Black Americans , 
there is the 1980 Louisiana-hosted National Black 
Political Convention, at which delegates came here 
from across the country to make serious national 
decisions amid the palatial surroundings of the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. Following a full week of 
deliberations in New Orleans. during August, all 
eyed are now fixed on Philadelphia in late 
November, where a follow-up meeting will try to 
translate into reality the key decision reached 
in New Orleans — - crq.atjion of an independent 
Black political party. 

EIGHT YEARS OF CONVENTIONS AND ORGANIZING 

On the fourth day of a full week-long conven- 
tion of meetings and workshops, the number of 
people filling the third floor lobby , of the plush 
hotelt suddenly jumped from a mere^handful to 
several hundred, most of whom had come with one 
purpose in mind. Against the backdrop of pictur- 
esque garden restaurants, huge attention-getting 
wall hangings and lavishly decorated interiors, 
they had come to enact what could be one of the 
most significant events of Black history. 

With its origin rooted in the Nationalist 
movement, thefirst convention of the National 
Black Political Assembly in Gary had produced an 
agenda which addressed the needs of the ^people 
by calling for the total liberation of the masses 
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of poor people and by creating a new social system to 
eradicate poverty and hunger. 

It was clear in 1972 that the restoration of 
basic human rights had to be the first order of 
business and that its implementation should be accom- 
plished through unification of all Black people 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 

But the years that followed Gary were increasing- 
ly difficult for America's Black population. With 
social service cutbacks and too few jobs available, 
Blacks have looked for answers but few have come from 
the existing political system. ^ , 

The New Orleans. /(Convention had all the indica- 
tions of something different and it was on the lips 
of every delegate and observer present. Even during 
the long, slow day of registration, delegates jnet 
informally . -and discussed the events of the days to 
come, wagering on -the outcome offc$l|e primary issue — 
formation of an: independent Black political party. 
Could it really, happen this year, they asked. Would 
this move for. the formation of an independent party 
prove po'liticall expedient for Blacks looking for an 
alternative to the Jimmy Carters and Ronald Reagans 
produced by the two-party system? 

Anyone familiar with the Gary, Indiana and sub- 
sequent Assembly conventions could immediately recog- 
nize the absence of many notable Black politicians 
at this convention. Instead, new and energetic 
Black activists took their places at the starting 
block to run a race whose finish line seemed far into 
the future. By mid-day on the first day of proceed- 
ings, delegates and observers met in workshops to 
discuss and make amendments to the contents of a 
document known as ’’The Grass Roots Black Agenda" 
developed by the Assembly. This document included 
the areas of substandard housing, unemployment, educa- 
tion* economic development, energy and criminal 
justice. These workshops were to form the platform 
framework for all Assembly efforts in the ’80s. 

Father A.J. MeKnight of the Louisiana state 
delegation gave the keynote address for this first 
full day of convention activities. Central to his 
remarks was an allegory drawn between a theory which 
proposes that history moves in cycles as the seasons 
and recent developments affecting Black Americans . 
According to Father MeKnight, Blacks are suffering 
from the effects of a severe winter which began during 
the Nixon Administration, ip 1972. "We have failed 
to understand the nature of class oppression and 
exploitation. Like passengers on a train, we're only 
concerned about where we sit on the train and not 
where it is going.” MeKnight spoke of class struggle 
and unity but never clearly advocated the formation 
of an independent political party. 

There were others who spoke, some clearly advo- 
cating the party’s birth, while others simply spoke 
of the horrid conditions of Blacks in the U.S., 
carefully omitting their support of an independent 
party. 

By the sixth day of the convention, many had 
conflicting feelings about the relevance of the 
proceedings. The estimated 750 delegates and observ- 
ers had been holding their breath in expectation of 
a clear declaration that a party would emerge from 
the Assembly in 1980. The anxiety had reached its 
peak as the executive cptomittee met behind closed 
dooz*s to determine its response to what seemed a 
majority position in favor bf forming a party. 
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Answering a call from the floor 


The plenary got underway in the absence of 
many delegates who, by this time, had grown skeptical 
and weary. Ron Daniels, chairperson of the National 
Black Political Assembly, took the* podium and 
announced a change in the convention program 0 He 
stated that the executive committee, in response to. 
urging by conventioneers, would take the issue of 
the formation of a political party to a vote. At 
that moment, the room fell silent and delegates 
, previously filling the halls now flowed into the 
Convention. j 

With them a new mood of excitfement flooded the 
hall as a motion to form a party within 90 days of 
the convention was issued. Spontaneously, a roar 
came up from the floor denouncing the motion* s 90- 
day waiting period. The people wanted a party now. 
From the floor came a cry for a substitute motion. 
Calling for its immediate formation was the Rev* 

Ben Chavis of the. Washing ton , D.C. delegation. 

Again the floor roared, but this time in ferveht 
affirmation. 

\ A very long session was to follow, as each 
section of the seven point substitute was debated 
and finally approved. It was clear that there were 
those who opposed this historic event. But in spite 
of reservations held by members of the executive 
committee and the Louisiana delegation who felt 
the move premature, the wish of the masses was 
heard and recognized. ^ j 

I 

Daniels^ simultaneously warning the assemblage 
of the work ahead and commending the delegates on 
their courage to affect history, led the convention 
in chants and cheers of victory. In keeping with 
point seven of the substitute motion, a steering 
committee was appointed and charged with the respon- 
sibility of drafting a statement of principles for 
the party, party structure, a bsic party program, 
finance and fundraising strategy, implementations 
strategy and a recommended name. 

I 

Point four, which called for a charter confer- 
ence to be held no later than 100 days after the 
Louisiana convention, was tackled by the steering 
committee, who chose to make Philadelphia, its 
site. The conference will be herd November 21-23 
and attended by representatives of the entire 
piack nation. ! 


(Joseph Delaney, a writer and activist based in 
Mississippi, is editor of the North Mississippi 
Rural Legal Services newsletter, writes a regular 
column f of the Tri-State Defender , a Black weekly 
published in Memphis , and has written frequently 
for LNS about 'i|the United League of Mississippi 
and other developments affecting Blacks in the 
region. ) 


{ BLACKS /PRISONERS 

BLACK PRISONERS FACE DEATH PENALTY 
AS PONTIAC REBELLION CASE OPENS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The largest mass death pen- 
alty case in the history of the U. S. got underway 
on September 15 in Chicago. The jury is being se- 
lected for the trial of 10 of 16 Black inmates of 
Pontiac, Illinois state prison, facing murder char- 
ges stemming from a July 22, 1978 rebellion that 
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left v fhree white guards dead. The 16 are all alleged 
to have been party to # ’"gang conspiracy'" that.s^t \ , 
off the violence. Butfpthers claim the rebellt^, 
resulted from intolerable conditions faced by mofe 
/than 2,000 prisoners crowded into a facility built to 
hold only 600 « 


Thirteen of 14 Black and Latino prisoners |afcihg 
lesser charges of arson, assault and attempted 
der have already been tried. Five have been 
and eight convicted, adding a total of 27. yea 
their sentences. The last of the 14 is still 

to be tried. , • 

: . • 

: _ f :i :. v : : . 

Even before the trial began, Pontiac 1 supporters 
were active in and around Chicago. Five hundr^#/^;V^’ : ; ^ 
demonstrated on the second anniversary of the ; , 

lidn. And during the summer, almost 50,000 copie^ ;|>f 
a brochure describing the' case were ‘distributed 
volunteers who hoped to reach at least some potC^f'i^l *. v 
jurors by targeting large companies where uniot^Cf ‘ 
tracts guarantee that employees will be paid. 

duty o ; ■ 

• 

The ft^stfday of jury selection brought 150 ? 
people froii Chicago * s Black community to Cook CoUhpy / 
Courthouse protesting what they called " the frai^a^4% . 
of the Pontiac Brothers." Ex-Pontiac inmate Is^q^.,-/, 
Williams 3 currently out on bond, told the crowd;*! / 

are moved by the community coming out here to us . j We 
want to get to Chicago, to get back with our GOiipyii|ty' . 
Marie Tolbert , the mother of one of' the 3rothe»flSy/'V-'- 
spoke briefly at the rally. The crowd '■'Vdwed-\fi^;^a J ^! 1 l. i , 
the courtroom every day of the six months that the-; 
trial is predicted to last. > 

All of those who end up on the Jury will haV6 \ 
said that they are willing to impose a death p@^lty. % 
This comes as the result of a ruling by Judge 
Miller a week before jury selection began. Mi^|;^% ’ 
rejected a plea by defense attorneys that death 
alty elimination take place only if the 10 are ^ 

victedo Jury members opposed to death sentenci||g;'^ r ;' F - .1 
could be replaced at that point, according to ’ 

attorney Chokwe Lumumba. "The judge would not 
to it, Let me say that the judge, Ben Miller, > 

the pretrial hearings, seems to be 'prosecutoria^ly 
bent.'" 

A review of death penalty cases in Illinois, ! 
would suggest that ddath penalty quest ioni^ig 
with procedures for calling jurors t^' ^ 
Black,^ , and Hispanic jury candidates. ' Since f * t h| ^ t e ‘ ' * 
reinstiituted capital punishment in 1978, only ^ single 
Black served on just one of the 14 death penalty 
cases that have been tried. The figures are' 
however, among those who have been sentenced f '* k * ^ 
Ten Black people, three' HiSpatiiCs and 4 . ; ©ne 
received the death penalty in Illinois since L97^/' 


Lumumba, one of the team of lawyers to def|h#‘ : t V;; ; 
six of the Pontiac brothers who wif i be tried * 

told LNS that the defense is planning to show 
the testimony^, of prisoner-witnesses "is totally i 
credible and unreliable given the Illinois Departteetit 
of Law Enforcement 1 s ffDLE) tactics of pay^of 
and favors in their investigation. The proseci^||o.p:^. 
case leans heavily on the eyewitness testimony 
former inmates, almost all of whom have earned : 


own release in exchange for their cooperation f 1 
the prosecution. * ' 

. • . % 

"And of course the defense hopes to show : 
many-fold contradictions in the prosecution's , 

Lumumba added. "The IDLE investigators could ndlfc , ' 
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get one of the Brothers to speak ou#.against another 
prisoner. I think this says something about their 
Strength of character. I also think it speaks to 
the reason that they were indicted . " 
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AFGHANISTAN 

"THIS COUNTRY IS AT WAR”: 

FEAR LOATHING IN AFGHANISTAN 

(Editor's note: As Soviet and Afghan govern- 

ment troops battle to control the rebellious coun- 
tryside, reports about the ongoing resistance of 
Afghan guerrillas continue to filter out. Recently 
Gerard Chaliand, a French leftist journalist whose 
previous travels have given hiJf firsthand knowledge 
of Third World revolutions from Guinea-Bissau to 
Eritrea to Vietnam, reported on a visit of several 
weeks with Afghan rebels . He concluded that the 
resistance? to the Soviet invasion and the govern- 
ment it hag kept in power "is an wxtremely popular 
movement." At the same time he found that "in its 
leadership, organization and coordination the Afghan 
movement is one of the weakest liberation struggles 
in the world today." Chalian predicts that as the 
resistance continues, new leaders will emerge, 
armed with a more developed analysis "capable of 
organizing and coordination the nffement . " 

In the meantime, however, the isolation of the 
Soviet-backed government continues to g%ow. Even 
in the capital ci%y of Kabul, reports a radical West 
German lawyer who visited the country recently, 
some neighborhoods have become miniature liberated 
zones wl^^l^Russian soldiers and government fear 
to go. The following article concludes the lawyer's 
account of his visit, originally published in 
Pflasterstr and , a bi-Weekly alternative papet from 
Frankfurt . ) * 

KABUL, Afghanistan (LNS) — Resistance is 
everywhere, even though details are hard to come by 
in the western press. In fact, western reports rely 
mainly on quotes from Pravda , the Russian daily, 
or on rumors and impressions from returning travel- 
ers . 

i 

The reason for this is sintple. All journalists 
have been sent out of the country or operate under 
such difficult conditions that they are more or less 
under arrest. They can usually be found hanging 
out at the bar or swimming pool of the Interconti- 
nental Hotel in Kabul. 

Only a few courageous reporters dare investi- ‘ 
gate or travel the country. Anyone who tries to 
come into Afghanistan by showing his press creden- 
tials will be sent home immediately on the next 
airplane. During "bloody Friday" in April, the 
Intercontinental was heavily guarded. One joi^rnal- 
ist succeeded with a daring climb in evading the 
guards and sneaking into the city. As he tried to 
get back to his hotel, the soldiers immediately 
opened fire at him but he was lucky enough to make 
it back to his room safely. 

On my return trip I had a stop in Delhi, India. 
An American journalist meets the plane and asks 
every travel le^ about his impressions on Afghanis- 
tan. She shows Iter -press credential. When I ans- 
wer that she could also be an agent of the CIA she 
implores me that there, isn't a single American jour- 
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nalsit in the country and that they don't know any- 
thing about what is going on in Afghanistan. Since 
all the news coming from Afghanistan is unreliable, 
eyewitnesses are now considered the best source. When 
Pravda announces that the mountain tribes help the 
army "clean up" the "bandits" the reality looks very 
different. The mountain people try to kill every 
Russian they can lay their hands on, while Afghan 
soldiers desert to the guerrillas by the hundreds. 

The "hearty" relationship Pravda describes between' 
the Soviet troops and the mountain tribes means in 
reality that every village assumed to have "rebels" 
in it will be destroyed by the Russians. Several 
sources report that in a village about 60 miles north 
of Kabul more than 1000 people have been killed. 

Even for people inside Afghanistan, reliable news 
is hard to come by. The only daily paper, now called 
the New Kabul Times , Is published by the government. 
Although it is printed daily there isn't a copy to 
be found anywhere in the city.. For hours you can 
watch restaurants, teashops or news stand? without, 
seeing a copy. Some shops display billboards adver- 
tising for the paper. But when I ask to see it the 
only answer I get is, "Today no, maybe tomorrow." 

Later I found out why. They really are at the news- 
stand but no dealer sells them. His house could 
burn, and no reader wants to run the risk that this 
could be his last purchase. When I no longer expect 
it, I finally get to see a copy. The stewardess on 
my flight out of the country offers me the latest 
issue. The Bakhtar News Agency condemns the products 
of the imperialist lie-producers who spoil the inno- 
cent youth and spread lies all over by "Voice of 
America," BBC "Deutsche Welle’, Radio Pakistan, Radio 
Peking, Reuters and Agence France Press. 

According to Bakhtar, one of their lies is the 
claim that all schools and universities are closed 
down. But the truth is that until the day of my 
departure, school and university-business had col- 
lapsed, practically closed, and that the boycott was 
meant to continue. A student says, "As long as there 
is this occupation the Afghan youth will have other 
tasks than sitting on school-benches." A student is 
beaten by professors for mentioning that the damned 
Russians should get out. Many of the young profes- 
sors are followers of the Karmal administration. 

The Kabul Times doesn't say a word about this 
obvious situation. Not a single word about the war 
in the country or that near Ghanzni some 500 tanks 
have destroyed several villages and have killed 
about 1,000 people, or that there are serious battles 
in Jalalabad, Mazare Sharif and Herat. 

The newspaper gives the picture of peace, with a 
photo of? a constantly smiling Karmal on the cover 
page. Ok) page four they print a photograph that al- 
ready ha,? a historical meaning and that every German 
has seen: a little Jewish boy with a gap, holding 

up his hands, walks in front of a squat of German 
soldiers, marching at gunpoint into the concentra- 
tion camp. Caption: "Fascism had no respect even 

for children. The picture shows a little boy after 
he had been threatened by soldiers." Remembering 
the schoolgirls massacred by government troops in 
Kabul just one week ago, cynicism such as this is 
staggering. No doubt, the Kabul Times is not a 
i reliable source. 

Despite this the population itself is very well 
informed, although it must be admitted that their 
; information Is mixed with lots of adventure stories — 
often exaggerated. An uncle or a cousin comes along 
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and reports that he. has seen some helicopters shot 
down along bis way to Kabul, or a burnt; Out tank 
or crashed Mig . Soon the. story goes the. road 

is plastered by wrecks. Still the basic point is 
important: resistance is growing and along with it 

the losses of the Russian and Afghan arnf.es . , The 
Russians surely can move for days along the. main 
rcMds with their clumsy caravans, but it looks bad 
for them once they try to branch out into the coun- 
tryside. 

A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 

As I soon discover, getting out into the coun- 
tryside can be just as hardV,and just as dangerous 
for an inquisitive journalist. Anybody I ask says 
"impossible 11 and even my friends dpn ? t travel the 
country. I go to the official travel office in Ka- 
bul. They give me the brochure "tourist informal'' 
tion." On every page something is censored by a 1 
black magic marker. The former tourist minister's 
name is hidden by stickers — who knows where he 
-w,is now. 

I am. sent up four flights of stairs where five 
men and one woman sit at desks and one of the men 
starts grilling me as if I were in a police interf- 
■ rogation o "Where do you come from? Whyi did you 
come, why did you want to go outside? Where do you 
want to go?" And I only wanted to know if I can 
travel out of the city. The man who translates 
everything into Pashtiin tells me that I have to call 
the Department fo the Interior, because my visa 
is only valid for Kabul.- 

J A 

The next day I show up at the Department of the 
Interior, Two soldiers escort me to a wooden hut 
where I explain my wish in English 0 The man sit- 
ting behind a desk makes several telephone calls 
and then two other soldiers appear and frisk me for 
weapons. We then make oup way through a labyrinth 
of doors, stairways and floors. Different people 
have told me that somewhere in this building they 
interrogate people using electric shocks.! I look 
for signs, but can't find any. What dlo I expect, 
anyway ? 

Finally they lead me into a room, in which sieveral 
persons stand behind a counter. An older man offers 
his hand, then starts a short, well-rehearsed 
speech. "This is a free country, you can go wherev^ 
er you want. But for your own security jit's better 
you stay here." Havfing finished his speech, he 
smiles at me. I ask? him if it'’s true fchft my visa 
is only valid for Kabul, and he says no. 

So I convince a friend and decide to take a taxi 
for a little excursion. We enter Bachman, the form- 
er summer residence of the king, well known for its 
beautiful gardens at the foot of the Hindukush 
mountains . 

The taxi .stops in the middle of blossoming 
orchards and we walk around. We pass fabulous, 
partly abandoned houses. Behind them .are the small 
houses of the poor, from which curious eyes are 
constant^ watching us. Behind some trees, three 
little boys in tattered clothes stand, hiding some- 
thing behind their backs. They ask our escort in 
excited voices about something I don't understand. 
Having received an answer, they start laughing, at 
the same moment dropping three big rocks. Our 
friend tells us , with a smile, "You would have got 
them on your head if I had told them you were a 

R ussia n. " 
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The boys accompany us for a short distance 
and then disappear in a yard. A man shows up whose 
leg is twisted so he can only limp. He is not the 
first cripple I have seen. The explanation is 
simple: if someone breaks a leg in the mountains, 
there is no place to go for treatment except a dis- 
tant hospital. But no one has money for a hospital 
and there aren't even any cars to carry people 
there if they could afford it. The infant mortality 
rate is one of the highest in the world and life 
expectancy ranks among the lowest. 

Of course, one cannot blame the Karmal adminis- 
tration for this. On the contrary, they plan 
social reforms, especially in the public health 
system. For example, the mortality of women is so 
incredibly high because the religious women never 
allow inspections by men. At the same time, there 
are — for the same Islam-based reasons - almost 
no female medical students and even fewer female 
doctors. Those that there are have either given 
up their studies for marriage or don't have much 
enthusiasm for helping the poor, since they usually 
belong to the upper class. They prefer to work in 
the "civilized countries." 

The Karmal administration would like to break 
this tragic cycle. But the problem is that there 
isn't any trust and so they cannot achieve anything. 
The longer I am here, the more clearly I see the 
dilemma: anyone who wants to change anything here 
must try to understand and respect the people and 
their history, their traditions and their ways of 
life. It is not enough to visit a mosque once a 
week as Karmal does, pretending to be religious. 
Especially as long as the Russian ilroops remain, 
these people will not tolerate any reform. Every 
attempt will be seen as part of the humiliation of 
living in an occupied country. So every new hospi- 
tal becomes a monument of oppression, every new 
school a fort of the enemy to which they would 
send their children only when forced, never 
voluntarily. 

THE FEAR 

One Saturday, about 1500 students demonstrate 
openly against the% occupation of their country. 
This time, no troops appear, but police on hq^sefe 
wielding clubs drive the demonstration into the 
narrow streets. Many are injured and a wave of 
arrests begins. The next day it is said 300 were 
arrested. 

What this means can be imagined by the count- 
less reports from people who have been in jail. 

Most of them are tortured, especially by attaching 
electrodes to their testicles. Extra prisons 
being constructed because the two main facilities 
are crowded to the bursting point. 

Even at the police. department , a huge crowd 
shows up every day, people waiting to meet their 
sons, brothers or fathers. They carry food, 
because inside there is almost nothing to eat. 
Mostly the prisoners get nothing or some fat and 
inedible, sickening garbage. Anybody who gets 
arrested and has no relatives or friends is likely 
to fall seriously ill, even without torture. 

In addition, many foreigners disappear for 
four to six weeks in the jails. They are interro- 
gated but not tortured. During the demonstration 
of the schoolgirls several weeks ago, in which 40 
young women were killed, a couple of the students 
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fled to a hotel and out through the backy&fd. An 
American who lived there and was sitting in the 
courtyard while the girls passed by was pifcked up 
and interrogated the whole day because he was 
suspected to have led the revolt. 

So the fear increases every day. Foreigners 
are always met with suspicion. Once I was walking 
to the main post office when. a tank rumbled at 
breakneck speed through a street full of bicycles, 
pedestrians, children, buses, taxis and dogs. 

Two bland Russians, sluggishly lean out of the. .. ... 
turret... Everybody jump.s away in terror and angry 
glares follow the tank. I am struck by the con- 
tempt for human life this shows and I feel humili- 
ated at not being able to act against it. 

A few days later, I am sitting in a cafe when 
a man approaches me and tells me: "They are begin- 
ning to look for the young men at night, they take 
them out of their houses 1 and bring them to the 
army." Then he gets up and goes. This happened 
several times. Somehow it is known that I am not 
here just for "business." Sometimes I simply sit 
somewhere and people show up to tell me the latest 
news and disappear., 

THE PRESS GANG COMES TO KABUL 

Later I learn more details. The situation 
of the Afghan army is desperate; many shldiers 
simply run away and carry their guns with them. 

Some join the resistance movement. Others hide. 

And still others, with help from their families, 
try to raise the amount of money needed to buy 
their way out of military service. 

Until recently, this last option had fairly' 1 
good chances of success because the military budget 
is so tight. But now the military has changed its 
ways and at night they drive he^v^ly ^armored 
columns through the narrow street^, recruiting 
at gunpoint. They break down doors and drag 
away anybody they find who is. older than - 1 7 and 
younger than 24. 

So young, men leave their homes at night and 
sleep in groups of four and more at different 
places. One night we watched floodlights in the 
small streets of ancient Kabul, a part of town 
that used to be absolutely dark. Sometimes we can 
h*sar single gun shots. They sound, far away and we 
become accustomed to them, noting them as distant 
events like shooting stars. The image of the city 
of Kabul is rather cjesperate after 7:30 P.M. Now 
it is ghostly. If a tank is moving through the 
streets you can hear a pin drop. Before the dusk, 
the young men must be where they intend to spend 
the night, because if they cross the street and 
one of the recruiting commandos sees .them, they'll 
have no chance . 

The only people still out at night — I never 
will figure out how they do it — - are the militants 
who throw illegal leaflets into the doorways. 

They discufs the killing of the girls, the strikes 
at schools and universities and the recruiting 
commandos. 

The next day I am sitting in a small cafe, 
talking to my,.; escort , drinking tea and watching 
the morning sun. Small children show up, we talk 
to them and soon more and more men join us.' We 
talk, make jokes. It is an easy, friendly atmos- 
phere. The people (of course, only men) are open 
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and relaxed. Finally a small crowd surrounds us and 
a policeman shows up to drove the children away. My 
escort yells at him to leave the children alone, and 
the children laugh and stay around us. The policeman 
moves away, embarrassed, nobody seems to take him 
seriously. 

Only now do I notice tfaat after being in the ba- 
zaar more than one hour, we haven't seen a single 
soldier — no military vehicles, no Russians, no 
guns, no uniforms. The people here seem to be hap- 
pier than the people in other neighborhoods, and 
the reason for, this is certainly that here there is 
no war. A liberated area, hard to believe, in the 
middle of Kabuf. We keep on walking for another 
hour but don't see any military. The streets are 
much too narrow for tanks and those who came here by 
foot are now dead. 

In the first days after the invasion, a couple 
of Russian soldiers were stabbed in these narrow 
streets. Reports agree that a traditionalist Maoist- 
Muslim group was responsible. 

Reflecting the deeply religious education people 
receive here, the organization stands by its relig- 
ious belief but also has a revolutionary socialist 
image of their country's future. It is impossible 
to find opt how strong they are, but their actions — 
among others , the disarming of soldiers — are very 
popular . 

During my last days in Kabul, I keep out of 
sight more and more. I know how easy it is to disap- 
pear in prisons. I don't know how I would stand up 
to an arrest, and fear that I would betray confidences 
and bring danger to people, a terrible thought. So 
I sit more often in the garden, and even this is 
dangerous. Often plaimclothes police sit there for 
hours on a bench, doing nothing, saying nothing and 
disappearing as quietly as they came. 

Just before leaving, I meet a woman who has 
been staying here for a long time, who knows the 
country well and speaks the Pashtun language. She 
strongly recommends visiting the ancient bazaar. I 
tell her thtt I have heard the area; is dangerous for 
foreigners. Nonsense, she says, the danger only 
concerns the army and Russians. So we go there early 
the next morning. She even brings her four month-old 
baby. 

The bazaar is a tiny town of its own with thous- 
ands of angles, backyards and clay houses. It is 
still cool here and everybody is already busy. In 
a small lane the meat-market is located, there the 
f reshly _ s laughtered sheep hang, horse and dqnkey. he#ds 
stare, and ,?mall creeds of liquid manure move along 
the stinking street. Just a block ahead, beautiful 
jewelry and rugs are displayed. This is the area 
where some Russians entered and got killed. Almost 
unnoticed, their corpses lay around. Here, where hun- 
dreds of people move through narrow alleys everything 
suddenly fell silent and all tne people disappeared 
into the houses. Two hours later the corpses were 
removed and life flowed back info the bazaar. 

A few days later, I am on my way. As the DC 10 
rolls to the runway I still can see my friend's 
waving hands. Combat helicopters start and land, and 
the Kabul Times says that the revolution is moving 
forward strongly, because nobody can stop the Afghan 
people. . . 
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KU KLUX KLAN 

ANTI-KLAN ACTIVISTS ATTACKED* 

AT DEMOCRATIC PARTY MEETING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Many Californians believe that 
the candidacy of Ku KlUx Klan member Tom Metzger 
for United States Congress is only a fluke, not to 
be taken seriously. But recent events prove other-" 
wise. On the evening of September 16, the Klan 
showed its potential for influence and violence at 
a meeting of the Central Committee of the San 
Diego County Democratic Party; 

Having won the June primary, Metzger is the 
Democratic candidate in the San Diego area, and a 
member of the party 1 s local Central Committee 0 
The Democratic Party is not actively supporting 
Metzger's candidacy, but it is still allowing him 
to sit on the Central Committee. This is a posi- 
tion of some power: Metzger has already appointed 
two other Klan members to the committee. 

At the September 16 meeting, four Black and 
Chicano members of the Natifeal Alliance Against 
Racist and Political Repression (NAARPR) showed up 
to testify before Metzger and the other members of 
the Central Committee. They urged the committee 
to investigate a Metzger-led Klan attack in the 
city of Oceanside and also to throw Metzger out of 
the Democratic Party. A motion was passed to inves- 
tigate Metzger ’ s campaign platform. 

As the NAARPR members were about to leave the 
meeting, one of them, Deacon Alexander, was jumped 
by a man who had been seen talking with Metzger's 
Klan "bodyguards." The man choked and beat Alexan- 
der and as others started to join in the beating, 

Bob Duren, another NAARPR member, went to Alexan- 
der's assistance. Finally, some uniformed sheriff's 
officers appeared and pulled away the attackers. 

To the amazement of the NAARPR members, the 
man who had first jumped Alexander then identified 
himself as a plainclothes police officer! 4 and 
proceeded to place Alexander and Duren under arrest. 
None of the Rian members who took part in the 
beating were arrested. 

Although the attack and arrests took place 
while theCentral Committee was still in progress, 
nobody tried to intervene except for the other two 
NAARPR members, who were later chased on their way 
to the police station. A few of the Central Commit- 
tee members have since* said that they will testify 
in defense of Alexander ar|d Duren. 

The two men were b^ked- on charges of conspire 
acy, attempt to commit murder , assault on a police 
officer, and carrying a concealed weapon. The 
hols ter ed gun, which the arresting officer claims 
that Alexander pulled during the attack, is thought 
actually to belong to the officer himself. Metzger 
has termed the incident art assassination attempt 
on his life. Bail was originally set at $18,000 
for Alexander and $19, 00d. A judge was found who 
later reduced the bail to $2500 for each, and the 
men were released. 

The arraignment, which was supposed to' be held 
a few days after the attack, was delayed when the 
Klansmen could not decide on what ; charges to file. 

A second arraignment date jwas scheduled for a week 
later. 
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show up in force at the arraignment and provoke another 
confrontation. Charlene Mitchell, one of the NAARPR 
members who testified at the Central Committee 
meeting, said that to her the situation is very 
frightening. "It is as if these police are members 
of the Klan," Mitchell told LNS . "If these people 
could do all this in public places, what in the 
world has happened to this country?" 
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WOMEN/JUSTICE , 

COLORADO JUDGE ENJOtS HIS WORK 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "A garden variety rape case" 
can be fun, Federal district judge John Kane told a 
group of probation and correction officials in Colo- 
rado on September 16. At least it can be fun for 
his honor, who explained "it keeps you awake in the 
afternoon and provides a little vicarious pleasure." 
Members of the local Denver chapter of NOW (National 
Organization for Women) say they will be sending 
Judge Kane letters with a dissenting opinion. 
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ELECTIONS /RgAGAN 

A PLAN FOR ALL SEASONS: SEND THE MARINES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — For those who think that the 
image of "Reagan the warmonger" is just the creation 
of "liberal scaremongers," Ralph Nader's "Citizen 
Guide to the 1980 Elections" has compiled the follow- 
ing list of countries to which the Republican nominee 
has proposed sending U.S. troops in the last 12 years: 

* North Korea, after the Pueblo (January 24, 1968); 

* Angola, because it was "time to straighten 
up and eyeball it with Russia" (January 1975); 

* Ecuador, in response to disputes over tuna 
fishing (January 7, 1975); 

* South Vietnam, during the final thrust to 
Saigon (May 31, 1975); 

* North Korea (again): "B-52s should make a moon- 
scape out of North Korea if South Korea' is 4 attacked" 

(May 31, 1975); 

* Cyprus and Lebanon, during civil strife in 
those countries (June 3, 1976); 

* Rhodesia, as a "show of strength" during the 
transition from a white-run government (June 3, 

1976); 

*Egypt, to establish a base (January 13, 1980); 

* The waters around Cuba, as a blockade in 
response to the Soviet Union's move into Afghanistan 
(January 1980) — - Reagan has retracted this recommen- 
dation; 

* Pakistan, as a warning to the Soviet Union 
(January 30, 1980) . 
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and so ends LNS packet #1000, with a collective word 
of thanks to all our loyal subscribers through packets 
1 to 999, and with the hope that we can make the 
next 1000 better as we all try to make the world better. 
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Four hundred anti-Klan demonstrators from the Conf-, 
mittee Against Racism (CAR) tried to march to 
the site of a KKK rally Sept. 13 in Scotland, 

Conn. State police turned the marchers back 
only 200 yards from the rally site. 
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Ku Klux Klan members about to burn a cross 
at a Sept. 13 rally in Scotland, Conn. 
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